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oriented to working class interests than the school boards. They could levy taxes for
the support of other than elementary schools (i.e., secondary schools if the council
chose to do so) as well as elementary schools. The old board schools came to be
known as council schools, that is, schools provided at public expense and under public
control of an education committee of the local councils. Privately and religiously
sponsored schools continued to be known as voluntary schools. Conservative and
ecclesiastical groups were able to insert provisions into the act that gave public tax
funds to these voluntary schools in return for a minority voice on the boards of
management of the schools. Liberals and reform church groups fought this aspect of
the law-but to no avail-because it meant public support of religious instruction,
especially favoring the Church of England.
Under Robert Morant as a permanent secretary, the National Board of Educa-
tion insisted upon clear distinctions being made between an elementary education for
the vast majority of children and a secondary education that was wider in scope and
more advanced for the few. While the labor and liberal groups stepped up their clamor
for an educational institution that would be open commonly to all children, the class
system was solidified by a scholarship system to enable a few selected children to
attend secondary schools in free places.
Britain went into World War II with a doubly disjunctive system; not only did it
have the disjunction between primary and secondary education largely based upon
social class, it also had a dual system within primary education itself, the board or
council schools on one side run by public authorities and the voluntary schools on the
other run by church authorities, both with public funds in support.
The movement for thorough reform, however, gained strength in the late 1930s
and during the years of the Second World War. Finally R. A. Butler, president of the
National Board of Education, presented to Parliament in 1943 a white paper on
educational reconstruction, the major proposals of which became the Education Act
of 1944. These proposals were promoted by the Trades Union Congress, Cooperative
Union, National Union of Teachers and the Workers' Educational Association, along
with the Labor party and liberals in the Conservative party. The provisions of the act
called for gradually extending the principle of free public education for all.
The National Board of Education was transformed into a Ministry of Education,
which was to have greater centralized powers of leadership, control, and direction.
Each local educational authority was to make provision or secure appropriate facilities
for three stages of education, somewhat analogous in principle to the ladder system, in
which every child would have a chance to progress as far as his needs and abilities
would carry him.
The three stages were as follows. Primary education included ages two through
eleven; nursery schools or nursery classes were to be provided for children from two to
five and separate primary schools for children from five through eleven. Secondary
education was to include ages twelve through eighteen; attendance was to be compul-
sory through age fifteen and through age sixteen as soon as practicable. Further
education was defined as being all education beyond the school-leaving age of fifteen
or sixteen. It included compulsory attendance at county colleges for one day a week